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A survay was conductad among 489 public colleges in 
the Southarn Regional Education Board states to datarmine cutting 
scores for placing studants into ragular versus ramadial collaga 
classas. Rasults indicated a larga number and variety of tepts in 
raading^ writing^ and mathematics^'-almost 100 combinations of 70 
differant tests — wara used to place students* Both locally-davaloped 
and standardisad tests were usad« Thirty^ona differant reading tests 
were reported^ most frequently tha Nelson-Danny Reading Tasts^ the 
Amarican Collaga Test , Mult ipla Assessment Programs and 
Sarvices—Dascriptive Test of Language Skills (MAPS-^DTLS ) , and the 
verbal Scholastic Aptituda Tast* Thirty diffarent writing tests were 
reported, including tha Amarican Collaga Test^^English, a sample 
issay, and a locally davaloped test. For mathematics, 118 colleges 
ased an in^house test. In addition, 36 testing instrumants wera 
named, including tha Amarican Collaga Test^ — ^Hathematics , Scholastic 
Aptituda Test, and lAPS. An examination of the cut-off scores used by 
tha diffarent collagas indicated a wide ranga of standards. On a 
reading test, tha percantaga of students aligibla for collaga^level 
placamant ranged from 57 parcant to 99 percent, and on a mathamatics 
test, from 6 percent to 86 percent. (GDC) 
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COLLEGE-LEVEL STUDY: 
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Variations in College Placement Tests and Standards 

in the SREB States 



Why is it that in one college studentH need only a 7lh 
grade reuding level to begin credit work toward a degree, 
while at another coiiege, students must read at the 13th 
grade level to enroll in degree-credit courses? 

What does it mean that at one college students can score 
at the first percentile on a reading test (meaning that 99 
percent of the students who took the test scored higher) 
and begin degree^credit courses, while at another coflcge, 
students must score at the 43rd percentile to start degree^ 
credit work? 

And in mathematics, "the language of 'science," how 
does one interpret the fact that one college requires stu= 
dents to score at the 14ih percentile to begin coilege^ievel 
mathematics, while at another, students are required to 
score at the 94th percentile? 

What does it mean that nearly 100 test combinations of 
70 different tests in reading, writing, and mathematics are 
used by colleges and universities in the SREB states to 
place students into degree-credit programs? 

Institutions have different missions — ^and all are cer- 
tainly not to be judged by ivy-league standards — ^but isn't 
it possible to have some general agreement about what 
constitutes college-level work? 

An SREB study would seem to show that the wide 
variation among institutions in college placement stan- 
dards means that there is veiy little consensus on what 
collcge=lcvel work is. It is difficult to improve undergradu- 
ate education when what passes for college work may be at 
an advanced level or it may be at a high school level. 
Perhaps the lirst question to be answered in individual 
states is ''How does the lack of agreement on what col- 
lege-level work means affect the quality of undergraduate 
education?" 

Placement versus Admission Standards 

In discussions of entry-level standards for college, it is 
often confusing whether placement standards or admis- 
sion standards are being addressed. While at times the 
standards or terms may be used interchangeably, this 
SREB study deals with standards for placement. Place- 
ment standards are used after students are admitted to 
college to help determine whether they are ready to begin 
degree-credit work. If students have the necessaiy skills. 



they are placed in degree-credit (regular) college courses. 
If they do not, they are placed in remedial/developmental 
programs, 

TTie admissions process, however, is different. Students 
are admitted who may lack the skills necessary to begin 
college-ievel work. For example, institutions with open- 
door admission policies may admit a majority of students 
who may not be ready to begin regular college work. Even 
institutions that require standards for admission often 
admit students who need additional assistance. This, of 
course. Is not as big a problem in the Institutions with more 
selective admissions criteria. Obviously, the more selec- 
tive an institution, the fewer the number of students who 
will need assistance. 

SREB Placament Survey 

Educational reforms, especially those that concern 
standards arid qualin/, are bringing to light the fact that 
colleges and universities use few common standards to 
make placement decisions— that is, decisions about 
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whcthci= entering hiuUcn:?, are ready m begin college-lcsel 
work or wheiher ihey need renicdiul help. This niises the 
quesiion. "What standards are being UKed by institutions 
oi higher education In the SREiB region to ph ee students 
in appropriate levels of study?" An SREB survey ot^ 
institutional remedial developniental pnigrams in two= 
year and tour-sear colleges attempts to answer this ques= 
tion. Speeincalh, the survey deseribes Che purliculai stan- 
dards required by colleges and universiiies for plaeemeni 
into regular college degree-credit prograniH, "Standards" 
are defined here as the quali tying (cut-otT) scores on 
pariieular tests required by institutions. 

The survey uas sent to 4H9 public two->ear and tour- 
Wir colleges in the SREEB states: 186 were Ibut^year and 
303 were two-\ear institutions. The owvall response rate 
for the survey was pereent^SH pereent for Jhiir-yeur 
htstiruti(ms luul 79 percent for two-year institittions. 
Instilutioris were asked to identity the assessment instru- 
ments and seorcN required in the areas of reading, writing, 
and niathematies to place students at either the remedial/ 
developmental level or "rcguiur" cullcge-work leveL 



100 Test Combinations Used for 
Collsge Placenient 

In the SRKB states, alinosi 100 combinations of about 
70 dil'lerent tests in the aivas o\' reading, writing* and 
niathematies are used to place siudents in either college 
degree- ciedit or remedial devek^pmeni courses. Tests in 
all three areas range trom in-house instituiinnally 
developed exams to national K normed and siandard«/ed 
tests, such us the Ameriean College Test (ACT) or the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). Some institutions use 
more than one test. A listing of the reading, writing, and 
i/rathemaiies tests used by colleges and unisersiiies in the 
KREB states will he Ibund on page 5, 

The large number and \ariety of tests that are used raise 
several questions. First is wheiher these tests measure 
diriei\:nt abilities and skills, or do they measure essen- 
iiiilly the same abilities and skills? If the tests measure 
dilferent abilities and skills, then it would he quite appm= 
priate to choose dirtereni tests to "tit" the particular 
purposes determined by individual institutions, Howeser; 



TABLl 1 

College PIsaement Tests Used By SREB Sun/ey Respondents^ 
by Rank, for Reading, WrRing, and MatHematics 
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SAT-^Matheniati^ 
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English 
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MARS — Descriptive Test 
of Mathemitics Skills — 
Elementary Aigebra 
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MAPS — Detcriptive Test 
of MathefnatiGS Skills^ 
Inlennedlate Algebra 
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Usage 
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if biii mmt k mi iibiliiies M M^, k\\ dil'tenl 
(csis 111;!) k clin)icn hm^ m mMm strategies tif m 
iiiiikfs, m dm, m. populiiril^ validiij^ prestije. or 
pyri;civeJ •ippropriiiieiicss, li is also reasonable lo assuiiic 
(liiil, ik \m variely uf m in use implies ii kick of 
uiiiilbrni Mandnrdi; for wliy[ k mils considered 
lepi-lever' work, Furtlicf. k many tests could indicaic 
thai (here is lilllc consciisus as lo ihe kind and level of 
skilk and knowledge stud^nis need (o bep college^level 
siudj- 

Tiible I Iks ilie 10 tesis in reading, wriiing; ;ind jiinilie' 
niaticji mi aHiiiiionly used in SREB siales. 

for reading. 31 ditfcrenl ienis arc identilied by insiilu^ 
lions for entfy-lcvel placciiienL Ik Niisiin-Dcnny Read= 
inglesi is liirllic iiiosl IrcLjiicnlly used feiidini M (121 
insiiluiionsL It is also used iniire I rctjueiiily than any of [he 
wriiiiij or iiiaihenialic In adililii)n id ibe Msm- 
Deniiy; freijuently used readlni; lesis indiide the ACT (43 
inMimtions). MAPS=DTLS (37 inslitoiitins). and SAT= 
Vgrbal (3? iaititulions). 

ireporid 30 Jiltoni tests, 



fled by these institutions as in^l 
devdopej and wriiinj saniple/essa)^ Also, not^ thai 
inslitulions ik various writing tests are niore evenly 
di^tribiiied than in dthef (he reading or niatheiiiallcs 
areas. These factors jiugest a lack of consensus and 
indicate that inntiiutions obviously havg not found any one 
measure of writing iikills which Ihey believe to be clearly 
baiter than otherii-. This may be eKplained in part by th? 
diflicul^ in delermining writing skills objectively as cm^ 
pared to riadini or mathenialics skills. 

For mathematics placement, 36 tesjing instruments 
were idenlitied. Il is interesiing thai the majori^ of col^ 
leps (ll§ institiiiions) chose in-house/lnstitiitionally 
developed math tests as the niosl Iretjuently used melhod 
Ibr Ciilieje-level placeineni--this means IIH different tests 
liir establishing math placement. Alsuslm'n in Table I fur 
the lop 10 iDiilhenialic tests is the popylar use of ihe H " 
testing series; 4 km (i this test are aiiion j ti 
data in Table I provide a clear indication of the variely of 
te=sis used by institutions in the SREB region to place 
students in eolle|e'level courses. 



llie ki thai many difleKnt tests are used would not 
necessarily mean that there is a lack of "comtiiof slan- 
daiJs. Howeve:; a wide range of cul^off scores on those 
tests would show conclusively that there is little consensus 
among instiiuiions on collc|e placement standards. Com- 
paring the cui-oft scores on a common scale reveals this 
lack of consensus. 1) obtain a common scale for com^ 
parison in (his stud^ scaled (cut-off) scores were con- 
vend to their percentile equirdlents. tee percentile 
ranks then serve as the moans by which different test 
scores may be compard. 



TABLE 2 

High mi Low Ciit-Olf Soores for ?\mmm\ In Collegi CyrrlQulur!) 
with ^reintiii iqulvilints of thi l\\m Nitlonilly Norniad Taili Uied Most Fnquently 
byiREBSynfiyRispM 
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Table 2 presents the raiipd 
scores used by institutions ^tbr coyr^c placement at the 
entering coilep level for the three most frequently used 
nationally nortiied tests in reading, writing, and mathe- 
iiiaiic!*. Also included are the converted percentile ranks 
of (he Inw and high cutoff score;*. For eumple. iiistitLi= 
tions that employ the Nclstin-Denn\ Reading Test Hir 
placement set etit^ilT scores ranging I'fom the 7ih grade to 
the I3ih grade reading levels. The range of scores. 1 to 13, 
is eijyi\alenl to a rank from the first percentile to the 43rd 
This means thai at the low end of the scale, some colleges 
use placement scores that are the lowest pos^iblMnly 
one percent of all the students across the nation who iflok 
the leht scored loi^^r, Conv^rsek at the high end of the 
scale, mt mMm are usirg cyi-off mm at a level 
for which 43 pent of the ie.siine population scored 
lower. 

Another of looking at the scores for the Nelsori' 
Detiiw is thai institutions are using placement scotes so 
low that 99 percent of the test lakers would have been 
allowed to enter the ^tegular' college«ievel curriculum at 
that institution. Other institutions are using cut=off scores 
on the SQM mi that would allow only 57 percent of the 
students taking the test to be placed in entfy^tevel college 
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credit courses. 

In each area of curriculum plac'ement (reading, writing, 
and niaibenialics), it is startling lo noic the range of scores 
being used to place students into college entry^H'cl 
cotirsGs, The liinst cxtteiiic exaiiiplc of this practice is 
shown tl^r the mathctnatics M APS^DTMS test. Ibr which 
cui'OlTscorcs ranged lhim 1 to \l The eijuivabil percen- 
tile ranks Inr these scores are l4;indW,Thisjiicanstbalat 
an insliiuiion using a cul^off of hall but 14 percent 
earned a score of l-ncarly all students would have been 
placed in regular college mathematics courses. At the 
other cslivmc, in those institutions with a cui^off score of 
' ■ ily d pcfcent of the students would have been able to 
i J regular collep inaibeniatics coyrses. 

nie notion of "collegc^'el" obviously varies greatly 
among public two-year and four^pr institutions in the 
SREB region. In fact, depending on the test selected, these 
data indicate ihai enii^level placement is bised on scores 
that var}' from is low as the isipm^iiHk 'n as hipti as the 
Wf/i pm^mik. The implications are obvious: It is diflt- 
cult to discuss such issues is standards, quality, or impfov= 
in| undergraduate education when the notion of "college- 
level wort" vm so widely. 

' Varie^'" in and of itself is not unexpected, For tm^ 



pie. readiness for (be most selective institutions is fiot 
expected to be the same as readiness for the open4oOr and 
less seleciive institutions. Howevei; whai can be epeted 
is that there should be some undersianding amonf all 
coIleEes as to what standards of skill and knowledp 
shnyld he expected of all students seeking to enter any 
This is not to suggest that all inslilutions 
ive the same, or a veiy liairiiw; dclinilioii of 
college-level work. || does sygpsl. however, that a "mini^ 
mum competence" level be established below which 
degree credit will not be awarded. It also suggests a 
"floor" of competence on which other distinctions 
between iosiiiyiionscan be built. 
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College-Level Placement Tests 
Used by Colleges^and Universities 
in the SREB States 

Rsading Testa maps— CQP— writing Placement 

rican College Testing (ACT)— Combined MAPS— Written English Expression (Self-scoring 

A ' —Social Studies subtest placement) 

/ r_English subtest McGraw-Hill Basic Writing 

A T— Natural Science subtest Purdue High School Test of English 

dsessment and Placement Services for f^T ^^rbal 

Community Colleges— Reading SAT— Combined 

ASSET— Reading Stanford Test of Academic Skills 

California Achievement Test (CAT) St^e/System Developed Test 

Carver Reading Progress Scale J^^^ 

College Board Computer Placement Test— Reading Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) 

Davis Reading Test The Cooperative English Test (GET) 

Qates-MacQinitie Waiting Sample/Essay 

GED Practice Test t 

Hajcourt, Brace, Jovanivich— Audio-Visual Mathematics Tests 

Technical Test of Reading ACT— Combined 

In-house/lnstitutionally Developed ACT— Math subtest 

Iowa Silent Reading Test Assessment and Placement Services for 

McGraw-Hill Reading Test Community Colleges— Math 

Multiple Assessement Programs and Services ASSET— Intermediate Algebra 

(MAPS)— Descriptive Test of Language Skills ASSET— Elementary Algebra 

(DTLS)— Reading ASSET— College Algebra 

MAPS— Reading (Self-scoring placement) ASSET— Numerical 

MAPS— DTLS— Logical Relationship Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

MAPS— Comparative Guidance/ Math Placement Test 

Placement(CGP)— Reading Placement California Achievement Test (CAT) 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test College Board Computer Placement Test- 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT)— Combined Arithmetic 

SAT— Verbal College Board Computer Placement Test- 
School and College Achievement Test (SCAT) Elementary Algebra 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test College Entrance Examination Board— Math 
Stanford Test of Academic Skills Achievement Test 
State/System Developed Test The Compi^henslve Math Test (CMT) 

Test of Academic Skills (TASK) Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) Cooperative School College Ability Test (SCAT) 

In-house/lnstitutionally Developed 

Writing Tests maps— Applied Arithmetic (Self-scoring 

ACT— Combined placement) 

ACT— English Subtest MAPS^ — ^CGP^ — Mathematics C, D, and E Tests 

ACT Social Studies Section MAPS — ^Computation (Self-scoring placement) 

Assessment and Placement Services for MAPS— Descriptive Test of Mathematics Skills 

Community Colleges-Essay (DTMS)— Arithmetic Skills Test 

Assessment and Placement Services for MAPS— DTMS— Elementary Algebra Skills Test 

Community Colleges— Writing MAPS— DTMS— Intermediate Algebra Skills Test 

ASSET— Advanced Language Skills MAPS— DTMS— Mathematics Graphs Test 

ASSET— Language Usage MAPS— Elementary Algebra (Self-scoring 

California Achievement Test (CAT) placement) 

College Board Computer Placement Test— MAPS— Intermediate Algebra 

Sentence Skills Mathematics Association, American Placement 

Collage Board— Written English Expression Test Battery 

Comprahansive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Mathematical Association of America 

Cooperative School College Ability Test (SCAT) Itr^B^^^'"^^ 

Differential Aptitude Test (DAT)— Language Usage SAT— Math 

In-house/lnstitutionally Developed ' Speece/Word Mathematics Test 

MAPS— DTLS— Usage Test Stanford Test of Academic Skills 

MAPS— DTLS— Sentence Structure Test State/System Developed Test 

TASK 

Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 
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